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The Maid of Soleure. 
A SWISS STORY. 


Tne town of Soleure is situated among 
the mountains of Juba, in Switzerland, and 
along the fertile and romantic vale of the Bal- 
stal, It is the capital of the canton which 
bears the same name, and is watered by the | 
river Aar, The town is small, but neat, and | 
surrounded by stone fortifications. It claims 
the honor of great antiquity and its inhabi- 
tants have long been distinguished for their: 
love of civil independence. The following 
traditionary story is related by one of the | 
Ost interesting personages 











in the history | 
of the place. — 

Hugo Von Bucheg was chief magistrate 
of the town of Soleure.—He had long been 
regarded as the futher of the council, and the 


people placed their reliance upon him in ev-! 
ery tine of danger. 


His habits were plain | 
He had amassed no wealth, for | 
and not sold. One)! 


which he considered | 


and simple. 
his services were given 


treasure he possessed, 


to part with ber newly acquired solace for a 
moment, and Ellen could only gaze on the 
beautiful scenery around her, without being! 
allowed to plunge into its depths. It was not! 
until health and spirits drooped, that she | 
gained permission to walk at sunset. At) 
first, the rapidity with which she moved 
along was almost free from thought. It was’ 
recovered liberty; and to gaze upon the 
heavens the water and the woods; to feel 
that she could sing favorite songs and dis- | 
turb no one—was rapture. Her delight to” 
rainble amidst the wild scenery of the district 
was augmented by her naturally devotional 
feelings. When the glorious sun arose, it 
was to her, like the Creator, lifting up the 
curtain of the night, and coming forth from 
ithe darkness of his pavilion. As she gaz- 
ed on the valley and cottages, and listened 
jto the note of the s! .,%erd’s pipe, to th 


| . . - 
|tinkling bells of the herds of cattle, and 


heard their deep sonorous voices, she broke 
forth in the spirit of Milton :— 

* Parent of God! those are thy works.’ 
Nor were associations less delightful at] 


evening. It was to gaze upon the groups | 


beyond all price, and that was his only chil of healthy, and happy children sho pe to 


Ellen. 
had spent her time almost as she pleased, in| 


She had early lost her mother, and | 


wandering about the suburbs of Soleure, 
gathering plauts for her collections, and accu- 
mulating a stock of health, energy, aud cheer- 
fulness. 


She was yetat atender age, when her father 


received a most earnest letter from his only | 


sister, who resided in the valley of Lauter- 
brunn, entreating him to spare his daughter 
to her for a few months, representing the 


solitude of her own situation, and the want she 


had of youthful and cheering society. The | 


plea he could not resist, and Ellen was for 
the first time, separated from her father. 

She found her aunt, who was a widow, 
sick and low spirited, 
for Ellen. 


a few sacrifices ; 


It was a new situation 
but now her duties began, 


and day and night she was seated by her bed 


side. Sickness often makes people selfish | 


and unreasonable. 


The invalid was unwilling 


Hitherto her life demanded but| 


meet their pirents returning frouta™ day of 
labor—to see the affectionate wife preparing 
their little repast before the door, and breath-| 
ing the language of domestic affection. 

| She had gazed on this scene one evening 
and turned slowly away to pursue her path. 
homewards. As she proceeded, she per- 
ceived she would be obliged to pass a herd of 


Her habits, 


were fearless, and she did not hesitate. 


cattle which had no herdsman. 


Suddenly one of the animals sprang furious- 


ly from the rest, and rushed towards her 
inevitable, ‘I'o escape by flight was impossi- 
ble. At that momentthe report of a gun struck 
i herear; the animal staggered, and fell dead at 
her feet. A sickness came over her, and she 
knew nothing till she found herself supported 
| by a voung man dressed ina military uniform. 
* You have saved my life,’ she exclaimed. 


* Tt wasa fortunate shot,’ said he, siniling. 











‘I don’t often make as good a one, 


_your safety. 


She looked around—a frightful death seemed | 


have been out all day, and have not brought 
down any game. My uncle’s house is not 
far distant; may I conduct you to it?” 

‘I must go to my aunt’s,’ said Ellen, * bat 
I shall need your assistance to get there.’ 

He raised Rer up, and gave her his arm, 
‘and they stood a*moment to gaze on the 
powerful animal that lay stretched before 
them. The ball had entered the heart. Not 


a drop of blood was visible. 


‘This will make a feast in the valley,’ said 
the youth; ‘I will give a fete in honor of 
Will you witness it ?” 

Ellen sighed to think how impossible it 
would be to gain her aunt’s permission. 

Upon arriving at the door the stranger 
bowed and left her. 

The impression upon the young girl’s 
mind was deep and last og.—That night her 

ant’s iiness geeetly ine esed, A deepateh 
was sent for her father, but before his arrival, 


his sister had breathed her last. Ellen went 


| no more to the chapel, but returned to So- 
) leure with her father, 


Three years passed away, and Ellen's re- 
collections of the stranger were yet fresh in 
her mind. * He saved my te, said she. 
‘T hope I shall see him again.” But new 
scenes were fast crowding upon her, and left 


‘noroom for the wanderings of the imagination. 


| Leopold, Duke of Austria, was approach- 
ing Soleure, with the avowed intention of 
beseiging its walls. An inordinate thirst for 
victory had taken possession of his mind. 
He believed it glory to conquer even the in- 
nocent and free, and he swore to his brother, 
ithe Emperor, to plant the Austrian standard 
on the towers of Soleure. 
- 7 * ~ * . 

The attack now commenced, and Ellen 
stood gazing on the scene, She neither 
wept nor spoke, but was motionless as a 
inarble statue. Her father cast one glance 
on her, and hastened where his duty called. 
The waitings of women and children for their 
husbands and fathers, —from whom they were 
for the first time separated, the thander 


of the cannon which made even the earth 


for I. tremble, the cries of exultation and despair, 


> | 
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struck upon the ear of Ellen. She flew from 


street to street, forgetful of her own safety, | 


at one moment in search of her father, and 


in the next administering comfort to those as 


wretched as herself, 

At length the tumult ceased. 
der of the cannon was heard no lounger, and 
the glad tidings were communicated from 


mouth to mouth that the enemy were repul- | 


sed, and had retreated to their encampment. | 


when she bebeld her father approaching, sup- 
ported by afriend. * Merciful Heaven!’ she 
exclaimed, * you are wounded.’ 

‘Come with me my child,’ said he, * and 
thank the Supreme Being for this respite of 
our calamities; my wound is nothing, but 
you will bind it up,’ 

With the tenderest care she applied the 
emolients necessary, then kneging at bis feet 
bathed his hands with her tears, At length 


ten to him. 

* We have,’ said he, ‘ this time defended | 
the walls of Soleure, and repulsed the enemy ; 
but they will return to the attack with new 
vigor. QOur resources are exhausted, 
the banner of Austria will soon wave over 
the ruins of this devoted place; but I have still | 


my duty to perform, and to this there is but } 


one obstacle. I know what fate awaits you 
from a rude and victorious soldiery in the | 
heat of conquest. There is but one resource | 
—you must repair to Leopold. 
and generous. Yow will be safe from insuli— 
and I free to domy duty as asoldier, Away! 
it is my command, Answer me not. 
this leuer to the Duke. 

dear, my ouly treasure !’ 


God bless thee, my 


Ellen sunk upon her kaees,and pressed her 
father’s hands to her lips ; but he rushed from | 
her into his room, and his sobs were audible. 


When he came out he gazed upon the 
Her 


slight figure was fuintly visible, preceded by | 


bridge over which Ellen was to pass. 


faded 
suid he, * I have only 
’ * 


a flag of truce, and at 
* Now I am childless,’ 


length awiy. 


to die for my country.’ 


his army sat the Duke Leopold, upon a seat 
adorned with gold and purple; which served 
him for a throne, deliberating with them upon 
the most effectual means of attacking Soleure. 
The curtain of the pavilion was raised, and 
an officer entered and informed him that a 
young woman, the daughter of Bucheg, re- 
quested admission. 

Leopold looked exultingly upon his nobles. 


‘Has he sent his daughter to melt our pur-| 


pose ?’ said he; ‘does he think that beauty 


can beguile our resolution? Let her enter, | 
and we will show her that our blood is only | 


warmed by glory,’ 
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|protection ;’ and shesplaced her father’s lette 
The thun- | 
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dressed in the plainest mamner, entered. 
She approached the Duke, and bent one knee 
to the ground. ‘Noble Prince,’ said she, 
‘I come to you as a petitioner, to claim your 


io his hand. 

The Duke looked earnestly at her, as did 
also his nobles with still greater curiosity. 
The effort of courage was over. Her eye 
with emotion, 

‘ My lord,’ said the Duke, addressing an | 
young lady to a seat.’ He then unfolded the 
letter and read ; 





eam in the world. Therefore I trust her || 
to you, relying on your honor. 





and 


He is brave, 


Give! 
| 


of Soleure fall, I shall be buried under their 


jjruins, but if you grant your protection to my 


her father requested her to be culin and lis-||daughter, I shall have no more anxiety for ) 


her. Give me some token that you grant 
my petition, and you will receive your reward 
from that Being who watches over the inno- 
j\cent, and who knows our hearts. 
Bucuee, Magistrate of Soleure.’ 
A deep silence prevailed. At length the 


Duke said, 


_plante d, crowned witha green garland, 
‘this token the magistrate will 
j has not mistaken Leopold. 


know that he 
Count, to you | 
confide this young maiden; I know 
integrity ; your grey hairs, bleached in the 
service of your country, 


security. Yet one thing I desire; it is your 
son; I take him for a hostage. 


love him as ifhe were my own. ‘Therefore, 


‘by this pledge he will know how highly 1) 


estimate my protection, 
| ter of Buches But where the young 
count 2” Céashanen the Duke; ‘I miss him 
unwillingly from among my friends,’ 

* He is at his post,’ 


given 


Is 
| 


unswered the father. 


‘|* Texpect him every moment. Ia the mean 


kindness to my son.’ 
| The old count now took the hand of Ellen. 
ands 
the command of the duke; [hope you will! 
trust yourself to me,’ 

As he spoke, his son entered the pavilion 
He gazed on the scene before him iu speech-| 
less astonishment, 
ation. The deepest blushes suffused ber 
face and neck, while her heart beat with vio- 
lence, 

* You wonder, 


cuke, 


my young friend,’ 
this fair 


said 





‘how creature Came among 


us rough warriors 5; but you will be still more 


‘daughter ofthe magistrate of Soleure. 
father has confided her to me, and Ito you, 
and thus the mystery is explained. 





| 
old man who stood near him, * support this | 
sleeping hours! 
|him ? in arms against my country, against my 
. . - | 

* Noble Prince—She who brings you this | 
letter is my only child—all the treasure 1 


If the walls | 


| lost no actual good ; 


I} 


*Upon the line of our encamp- | 
ment let the banner of the Austrian army be | 

By | 
your 


are a pledge of, 


You know I 


to the daugh- 


f her emotions, 
said, * You have heard, my cear child, } 


i} 
| 
t 


Ellen, too, seemed over come by her situ-| 


Again the curtain was raised, and Ellen, astonished when you learn that you must 


welcome her as your sister. She is the only 


Her 


But lam 


r convinced the young lady must need refresh- 


ment. Therefore 1 request you to see 


that she is properly lodged and guarded,’ 
] 
s |receive the command! 
|were cast down, and her whole form trembled 
Scarce had Ellen rejoiced in this intelligence | 


With what delight did the young count 
A tent was immedi- 


| ately devoted to the protege of the Duke, and 
] Ellen once more exclaimed, 


‘1 have found 
‘him at length—the preserver of my life! 
whose image for three years has filled my 


Alas how have I found 


fellow-citizens! Already his name has in- 
spired me with terror, for he has been first 


\|. 
in the attack.—Whuat is my worthless life i 


comparison with the liberty and safety of my 


country 2? Oh how have [ wasted years in 


expectations of meeting its preserver, and 


vow I find him my bitterest foe.’ 

Her tears fell in 
calamity so hard to bear as that which over- 
had 


castle she had 


torrents. ‘There is no 


of self-delusion. Ellen 


but the 


throws years 


| erected was now laid prostrate, and she stood 


desolate amongst the ruins, 

Tie darkness of the night came on. The 
‘rain had descended for several days, and now 
Yet still the young count 
walked as sentinel around the tent which con- 


Ile 


girl he 


it fell in torrents. 
tained his father’s charge. had recog- 
had fortu- 
nately befriended in the valley of Lauterbrunn ; 


nized in her the beautiful 


he had often 
‘thought of her, yet his was an aetive and busy 


and though, since that event, 


life, and he had not like Ellen, wasted days 


and years in castle building. Man yields to 
present emotion, but woman can live on ideal 
happiness, He fully believed that he should 


see her no more, and bad ceased to think of 


|her, whereas she had considered her destiny 


| 
} 


jas united to his, and looked forward with 
|| confidence to the moment they should meet. 
i It was vot with indifference that the young 
| time, suffer me to express my thanks for the nan now beheld her, Atideof passion rushed 
confidence you place in me, as well as your 
Surrounded by the chiefs and nobles of, 


; 
over his soul, 


Perhaps he read its influence in the depth of 
He gazed upon the tent she 
‘occupied, and wished it were his duty to 
| Share it with her. * But this can never be,’ 
thought he. 

‘ To-morrow, as soon as the morning dawn 
[ must be the first to prostrate the walls of 
her native place, and perhaps I am doomed 
io destroy her father. Would that I had 
never seen her, and then I should have gone 
cheerfully to the battle,’ 


A new idea struck him. Perhaps Ellen 


might have influence enough to persuade her 


futher to surrender 


without risking fruitless 





opposition, at least he will attempt it. 


With 
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cautious steps he approached the curtain and 
spoke in a low voice. 

‘Who calls ? said Ellen. ‘It is your guard), 
Count Papenheim,’ said he.—‘ May I ask a 
conference with you ?—I have business to}, 
communicate respecting your father,’ 

‘I come,’ said he, *to inform you that} 
early to-morrow morning we attack the walls 
of Soleure. They must fall, all opposition) 
must be useless.—The lives that are dear to 
you may be sacrificed in their defence, and) 
the blood of your citizens deluge the streets, | 
but it is allin vain. I come then, to beg you 
to use your influence with your father to 
spare the useless conflict.’ 

‘Write, and [ will see that he has the let- 
ter before morning. ‘Tell him that we know 
the state of the town, that it is without am- 
munition, and that the walls are tottering. 


By resisting, ruin is inevitable, by capitula- 
tion, he may obtain honorable terms.’ 

When the young man entered, Ellen had 
flung herself on a seat; pale and trembling. 
and shrinking from his view, but as he pro- 





ceeded, the color mantied in her cheeks and 
when he ended, she stood erect. 
* Reiy not too much on the weakness of 


our resources,’ said she, ‘it is for freedom 
we are contending, and every man feels that | 
he isahost. Do you think that if my futher| 
would listen to terms, he would have sent me} 
his only child, among his enemies for pro-| 
tection ?” 

* No! he will shed the last drop of his blood |, 
for his country ! and were | to propose capit-| 
ulation, he would spurn my letter, You must 


do your duty : but remember that it is against} 
the innocent you war, and make nota life 
you once preserved, continued she, burst- 
ing into tears, * valucless by taking that of 
my father.’ 

It is said that there is a wonderful power 
in woman’s tears, and it would seem so, for 
the young man appeared for a moment to for- 
get his errand.—At length he said, * I give 
you my solemn word that your father’s life) 
as far as it is consistent with my duty, shall 
be guarded with my own.’ 

‘You will know him,’ said she, ‘ by his! 





white hair, by his firm, yet mild demeanor, | 
by his resolutiou to die, rather than yield.”| 
‘ But,’ added she, ‘ every citizen resembles} 
him iv his determination, allare my fathers | 
or brothers.’ 

A loud noise was heard at a distance. 
The soldiers rushed from the tent. A fear- 
ful strife had begun, of a nature that bafiled 
the might of man. 


It is well known with what overwhelming 
! 





fury the Aar sometimes rushes along, de 


stroying and laying waste the country through 
which it passes.—Six days of incessant rain 
had increased jts waters to an alarming 


height, and besides deluging the country} 





——— = a 


around ; its waves rose alarmingly high, and |/attendants, * bring the girl here. Her father 
spurned all restraint. The greatest conster- |! shall bitterly repent of bis outrage.’ 


nation prevailed throughout the army. All|} ‘My noble Lord and prince,’ said the young 
were in motion, The only hope that remained || Count Papenheim, his eyes sparkling with 
was from the bridge tbat bound both shores, || fire and his cheeks glowing with emotion, * I 
It was built of stone : and they hoped it might || «m the youngest of your guard, but if none 
resist the force of the waters, and to secure |/else will speak, I will beseech you, for the 
this object, was their immediate aim.—It was || sake of your plighted word not to withdraw 
necessary to load it with immense weight, and || your protection. You are just and good, do 
Leopold ordered men and horses to this post. |}wot in a moment of anger commit a deed 

* It is our only chance,’ said he ; ¢ if the |/that you will forever repent.’ At this moment 
bridge gives way we are lost.’ Ellen appeared, She was pale, and evidently 

‘The danger every moment increased.|/expected some new calamity awaited her— 


Tv ° . 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the night || The father of the young Count gazed sternly 


making more terrible the groans and cries |/upon him. ‘What means this unwonted ex- 


of those who waited on shore than the fright-||citement’ said he. ‘Is it for mercy only that 


ful death that was approaching. The Aus-||you plead? I marked your confusion the 
trians who had so lately threatened immedi- || first time you saw this young woman in the 
ate destruction to the devoted town of|| pavilion of the duke ; what am I to believe 2” 
Soleure, stood with their conquering banners || * My dearest father,’ said the Count, seiz- 
in their hands,—What mighty arm could help} ing his hand, ‘it was on a visit to my uncle 
them in their need? There was but one ;|/in the valley of Lauterbrunn that I met ber— 
and that seemed already raised for their de-||[ knew not her name, and though I have often 
struction. thought of her had given up all expectation 
It was now that their danger reached its |jof seeing her again. I see, my prince,’ con- 
crisis, The bridge tottered to its base, ye. |/tinned he, raising his eyes to the duke, ‘ that 
still stood, when, as ifto mock their fruitless || you lave heard my acknowledgement with 
efforts, the wind suddenly arose, the few re- || scorn and suspicion. It is now too late for 
maining soldiers rushed on it, and, amid the|/concealinent. I love her, and knecling im- 
howling of the storm, and the cries and ex- | plore your mercy for her,’ 
clamations of the army, the bridge suddeuly The duke looked angry and perturbed, and 
gave away, and the waters rushed over them.| cast gloomy and threatening glances around 
Now were the gates of Soleare thrown |/him. His nobles spoke nota word, All was 
open, and the inhabitants rushed forth with still ; and even the storm was hushed, and 
desperate resolution, In a moment the wild |/ihe roaring of the winds and waters had 
and tempestuous Aar was covered with rafts 





ceased, Ellen had supported herself to the 

and boats, Fearless of the death that threvt- | utmost, but overcome by terror and emotion, 

ened, they pursued the object, aud by their was sinking to the ground, when the young 

flaming torches, discovered the victims who count rushed forward to support her. 

were sinking. Every measure was used, and|| « Away,’ exclaimed the duke, ‘they shall be 

the greater part saved, conveyed to the town put under guard,’ 

and the gates immediately closed, | Atthat moment a page entered, and inform- 
By the light of the torches, Leopold be-|/ed the duke that his army were returned 

held what was going forward. He saw his! 


| 





with the magistrate at their head, 


army in the hands of his enemy, and nota}; * O! my futher!’ exclaimed Ellen, spring- 


possibility of preventing it. * Shame !|\ing forward, 


other with astonishment. * Let them enter,’ 


| 

J 
shawe! he cried, ‘ unheard of cruelty, to The duke and his nobles gazed upon each 
seize such a dreadful moment of public ca- 


lamity to satisfy their murderous thirst for) exclaimed the duke, sternly. 


toa second death! My brave soldiers and ||ed before him. * My lord, I deliverto you 


human life, to condemn their fellow beings In a moment the venerable Bucheg appear- 





companions! would that you had sunk be- | the men whose lives we saved, All that their 
° es Dds e ° ° ee 
neath the wave. It is frightful to deserve || forlorn situation required we have adminis- 


revenge,and they shall have it—bloody revenge. | tered. I come in the nasae of my fellow- 





- , . BD ahs 

The walls of Soleure shall be laid prostrate | citizens to restore them to you as fellow-men, 
— ° . . . . | . . 

and every citizen pay with his life this horri- | —To-morrow it will be our hard lot to fight 


!\\them as foes. But T have one condition to 


ble outrage ; and as for Bucheg—ha! wel! 
thought of,’ cried he, starting up, * have I|)make. Twelve of our citizens ‘lost their 
not the weapon in my hand that will pierce | lives in saving your army. Their families 
his heart? ‘The ungrateful wretch! Did I are left destitute. Should you enter our 
not receive his daughter with the tenderness || town as a conqueror, protect the widows, 
ofa parent? Did I not give my word to ‘orphans, and aged parents of those victims 


protect her? His baseness exceeds human!|of humanity. When Soleure is no longer 
comprehension. Go,” he said to one of his | free, I shall be no more, but I die willingly 





—s 
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for my country, confiding in the protection 
you have promised to my daughter.’ 
Overcome by the magnanimity of Bucheg, 
the duke sprang from his seat, and threw his 
arms around him, ‘ My heart shall cease tu 
beat,’ said he, ‘and the blood to flow in my 
veins, when I enter Soleure as a conqueror. 
Witness then its venerable magistrate! and 
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were most likely to be accused of intercourse 
with the Author of Evil. 

| Tradition, said our grandmother, represen- 
‘ted Miriam Power as queenly in her person, 
of most winning sweetness in her manner, 





| 


uted to the early loss of her parents, and to, 


and countenance, although mingled with sad- | 


f ness and reserve. This sadness was attrib- | 


eee 


weeping brother, fortitude forsook her, and 
she entreated with tears in her eyes that he 
| might be permitted to go with her to prison. 
| Her prayer was not granted, and the poor 


idiot knew not the calamity he was suffering. 


In cases like these, the cruelty of their 
proceedings was only exceeded by their ra- 
ipidity. The next day Miriam was taken 





you, ye nobles! hear me when I declare to |\the anxiety and care which had fallen upon) from the prison and carried to Salem for 
you, what I will repeat in the face of the) her at that early age in the protection of her |} examination, These examinations took place 


world, In the name of the Emperor Fred- 
eric, I declare Soleure a free and indepen- 
dent state. To-morrow morning I will en- 
ter its walls not as a conqueror, but as a 
gtest, and, with your permission, plant upon 
its walls my banner, that it may remain as a 
token of my friendship and gratitude to future 
generations, towards the noble magistrate, 
the father and protector of his country's 
freedom. Butl have another duty to perform. 
Count Papeuheim! my old and well tried 
friend, will you grant a request from your 
prince ?” 

A smile from the old man said more than 
words. 


* My new found friend,’ said he, addressing 


Bucheg, ‘ will you take this young man 
whom I love as ason, for your son-in-law ? 
If your daughter declines, I have nothing to 
say.” The look of joy, of tenderness, of 
blushing modesty, that she cast on the young 
count, as with a soldier’s impetuosity he 
threw his arms around her, spoke no aver- 
sion even to the unprepared futher. 

* Take her then,’ said he, *’tis all a mys- 
tery, but [trust in the goodness of that Being 
who has already changed our mourning to joy.’ 

From this time Soleure has been joined to 
the Helvetic League, and acknowledged as a 
free and independent state. 





Miriam Power. 


The following beautiful and affecting Tale is extracted 
fiom a little work recently published, entitled ‘ Sketches 
of a New England Village in the Last Century.’ 


In her native village there were two or- 
phans who on the death of their parents, 
depended on the bounty of some distant re- 
latives. The eldest a girl, was several years 
older than ber brother, a poor sickly boy, 
who relied solely on his sister for those nec- 
essary attentions which seemed often to pre- 
serve his life, They had eaten, for many 
years, the bitter bread of dependence, when 
the persecuting spirit in the form of witch- 
craft awoke in the land, This young girl, 
now about eighteen, was distinguished by re- 
markable maturity of character, and also by a 
perfection of form and feature as rare as it 
was beautiful. It is well known that the vic- 
tims of this delusion were selected among 
those who were distinouished by rure gifts of 
mind or person. and even the persons most 


‘unfortunate brother. He was afflicted with 
‘that fearful malady, epilepsy. It is well, 
known, although a physical disease, it will, 
'yield to mild remedies, and moral treatment. 
‘She had, in this way, or by the natural ascen- 
dency which a strong wind exercises over a 
weak one, attained a complete control over 
her idiot brother. She had watched him so 
long, and became so accustomed to the care, 
‘that although she could not foresee and pre- 
vent the paroxysm of the malady, yet as soon | 
as consciousness began to return, by fixing) 
her eye mildly upon his, and taking him into) 








in the church and were conducted with the 
mockery of a religious solemnity. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the cler- 
gyman, the accused was then brought in and 
placed between two men, who each held out 
an outstretched arm, so that she could touch 
nothing in her vicinity. No relative or 
friend was permitted to perform this office, 
not even husbands when their own wives were 
accused, 

Miriam on this awful occasion, had not 
wholly neglected her dress, but her beautiful 
long hair hung loosely about her neck and 


iher arms, she could immediately soothe him | shoulders. She was deadly pale, cold drops 
jto quiet and sleep. 


of agony stood upon her forehead ; but there 
As usual in such cases, every one was | was a light in her dark eye that said, whatev- 

ready with advice, and there was as many | er might be her fate, she would be true to her 
remedies as there were persons to prescribe ;|| principles, and that neither the longing for 

‘but Miriam had learnt from experience that life, nor the fear of a cruel death, should 

her own treatment was the best, and refused | wring from her one false word. 

| all herbs, nostrums and charms. 








The Indian was now placed before her— 
| Among the most earnest was an old Indian | she was old, bent, withered, and there was 
squaw, who had long been the doctress of |an indignant expression in her snake-like 





the village, who entreated Miriam, to make veye, which contrasted with the calm inno- 
luse of a woodchuck baked alive, and then) cence of Miriam's like that of a fiend with an 
‘reduce it to powder, taken in small doses) angel of light. She testified that she had 
every day. The cruel prescription was re-| repeatedly seen the accused throw her broth- 
jected with horror, and the poor girl went er into fits, and then with a look ora touch 
| quietly on her own way. || instantly restore him again to tranquillity. 

Soon after the accusations for witchcraft | She gave clear and circumstantial evidence 
‘began, either incited by those who envied | of many instances which she had witnessed, 
‘the beauty and talent of Miriam, or urged by and culled upon others to confirm her testi- 
‘anger at the rejection of her advice, this old |imony. 





|| Indian accused the poor girl of first throwing | Miriam felt that there was scarcely 


a ray 
her brother into fits, and then bringing him out of hope, but she lifted her heart to God the 


| 
of them by the assistance of the Devil. Ik is | 
t 


| protector of the orphan, and entreated to be 


well known how readily the people, and even heard in her own defence. She gave a clear 
i the magistrates, lent an ear to such accusa- |) and Incid relation of her brother's illness, 
‘tions. All who would not acknowledge a) which had afflicted him from his birth. She 
lcampact with the Evil One, felt that they told them that her mother on her death-bed 
ho. lost as soon as they were accused, 





| had bequeathed him to her care, and she 
| Poor Miriam knew instantly that her fate gave a touching account of all her long 


| was sealed; when one morning in Au-||watehes, her anxious days and nights, the 


‘oust, the officer entered her lithe room 


j)various remedies she had used, from time 
where she was siting by her brother, and || to time, till at last she had found out the 
| 


» bh; . ce her Le . ° . 
‘told her he had come to take her to prison.) soothing moral influence, by which she could 


| . 
‘She turned pale as death, but with that alone mitigate his sufferings, 





trust in God, which was habitual to her, Her youth, her beauty, her humility, the 
she entreated permission to retire, to com- tone of her voice, moved the crowd to pity 
i} ° 

‘ ; 
mend herself aud her brother to heaven.— | Mercy seemed hovering over the hearts of 
When she returned she was calm and ask- her judges, when it was suggested by one of 
ed with much firmuess who were her ac- | them to have the boy brought and placed be- 





cusers, and demanded to be confronted | fore her, that they might themselves witness 





eminent for piety and excellence of character || 


jby them, When they tore her from ber) her power. 


Her safety now depended on au 
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accident. If he should chance to bear the 
examination tranquilly, and no convulsion 
ensue, the evidence of the Indian would 
scarcely have been decmed sufficient to con- 
demn her. 

When they went for the boy, they found 
he had been weeping ever since his sister was 





taken away, but he had not intelligence enough | 
to comprehend the nature of the case or to| 
know how much depended on his tranquillity, 
When informed he was to be taken to bis 
sister, he expressed the utmost joy and ea- 
gerness to proceed, Miriam heard him com- 
ing, and trembled so excessively, that one of 
the men was obliged to support her with his 
arm from falling to the ground, 

The poor boy expected to see his sister as 
he had always seen her, calm, firm, and gently 
smiling on him. When he was brought into 
the crowded meeting-house, and saw the 
stern and solemn faces of the magistrates, his 
beloved guardian pale as death, a prisoner | 





between two savage men, he was seized with | 
the most intense terror, uttered a piercing | 
shriek, aud fell down at her feet in strong) 
convulsions. 

Although her life depended on it, Miriam! 
could resist no longer. She struggled vio-| 


lently, and drew her arms from the men who 
held her, with a powerful effort, and threw 
herself by the side of her agonizing brother. 
She raised him in her arms, wiped the froth 
{from his mouth, 
her bosom. He opened his eyes, saw the 
mild, the beloved, the well-known countenance | 


and pressed him closely to 


fixed tenderly upon him, instantly became 
calm, nested like an infant on her breast, and 
soon fell asleep. 

The iron-hearted judges, unmoved, by a 
scene which brought tears to many eyes, 
cried out, ‘We need no further proof that 
the agency of the Evil One is among us.) 
The most winning forms are often chosen 





as his agents. Unless she will acknowledge 
his aid, toke her to prison, and give her over 
to his power.’ 

Miriam fell upon her knees, and in the 
presence of the crowd abjured all aid, com- 


pact or intercourse with any evil spirit. She 





acknowledged but one, the Father of all spir- 
its, and to him she commitied the cause of) 
the orphan and the innocent. Her brother|| s 
clung to her, and she refused again to @e 
separated from him. They were left together 
in the prison. The poor boy, whose life she| 
had often saved, was unconscious that he had | 
now been the means of condemning his guar- 
dian to death. 

Are you interested enough in my heroine) 
She had prepared | | 











to wish to know her fate ? 


herself by faith and prayer for the cruel death pe ow of females standing, who I was told, were 


= 2 ee 
When they found that no entreaties could 
prevail on her to save her life by a falsehood, | 
they determined by some other means to! 
work out her deliverance. 

One morning her prison was found empty. 
No inquiries were instituted and no pursuit | 
was made. It was afterwards found that she 
had fled to Boston, where with her own in-| 


dustry, she supported herself and her un-|, 


fortunate brother. 

I have often wished I could have known her | 
future destiny inlife. Her remarkable beauty | 
and heroic conduct could not have remained | 
unknown. An American Scott would Sal 
found many a Jeanie Deans among the daugh- 
ters of the pilgrims. 
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Abridged from Fraser’s Magazine. 


Visit to the Harem of the Pasha of 
Widden. 





No sooner had we seated ourselves in the}! 


gallery, than we beheld a negro gallop ‘ venire 


the harem, The carriages drove through a. 
gateway into an inner court; while the black, | 
dismounting from his horse, ran up the stairs 


beckoned the Greek lady and myself to follow | 
him. He was the chief of the six eunuchs 
attached to the pasha’s harem, and, as I 


tance in that establishiment; as not only are 
the females confided to his care when out of 
doors, but he has the privilege of entering, at 
all times, into their apartments; and I was. 
even assured, that, when any disputes occur | 
between the ladies, calculated to disturb the) 
tragsguillity of the harem, a report is made by | 
the old lady who superintends the female | 
slaves to the pasha, who directs the chief of 
the eunnchs to administer such wholesome | 


chastisement as will bring the fair delinquents | y 


toa sense of their indiscretion. 
Led on by this functionary, we descended | 
the stairs, and, crossing the court, prasvedes | 
a distant part of the building, where pre-| 
ssias the same sort of open staircase and | 
gallery that precede the pasha’s divan pre-| 
sented themselves to us, through which we) 
were ushered into a large apte-room, where | 
we found a female attendant preparing coffee, | 
and a lady in a ferigee and veil, who, the’ 


moment she saw us enter, made her escape 


in an opposite direction. Passing through | 


\the ante-room, we entered a large square || 


| of Hussein Pasha. 
with a broad grin upon his hideous face, and | 


‘with, gold and ‘silver ; loose trousers, their 
feet bare: and their heads bound round with 
lecnkeoblened handkerchiefs, from underneath 


| which their hair fell upon their shoulders in 
long braids. All of them had their eyelids 


tinged with black, and their eyebrows painted 
in a straight line to meet over their nose, 
which I did not think improved their beauty. 

The eunuch, desiring us to be seated, left 


jus; and the damsels then advanced, leaning 


‘upon one another's shoulders, and, gathering 
around us, began to inspect the details of our 
| dress with great curiosity. From looking 
they proceeded to touching, and the contents 
‘of my reticule were speedily examined, as 
‘well as my eyeglass, which latter seemed to 
afford them much amusement. How much 
further female inquisitiveness might have led 
them I know not; for an elderly female enter- 
‘ing, whom my Greek friend told me acted 
as ‘mother of the maids,’ they all fell back 
‘into their places, and were desired to pass 


le ew ° 
into the adjoining room, at the door of which 


| . . 

| my companion and our conductress left their 

a terre’ into the court, presently followed by | 

three covered arabas, containing the ladies of | 
| 


slippers. 

There we found, in a spacious apartment, 
lined, like the preceding one, with sofas, the 
beauty of the harem, and the actual favorite 
Although she is not mar- 
ried to him, and that he has already three 
legitimate wives, her high favor causes her to 
take precedence of them all. She is a Greek 


slave and appears to be scarcely twenty years 
afterwards found, a person of much impor- | 


of age. Her complexion is admirably fair 
und delicate; and her large blue eyes and 
blooming checks give her more the appear- 
ance of an European beauty than of an 
Eastern edalisque. But whether it was that 
she resented being interrupted in her drive 
upon our account, or that she is naturally 
haughty and sullen, a cloud hung upon her 
brow; and when we approached her, and, 
according to Turkish etiquette touched our 
bosoms, lips and foreheads, previous to kis- 
sing her hand, she withdrew it without any 
recognition or gesture of courtesy, and placed 
it in her bosom ; it was a beautiful litle hand; 
and the deep red with which the nails were 
dyed made its fairness appear more dazzling. 
She was seated in a heap upon a blue satin 
cushion ; and wore round her Fez cap a black 
gauze handkerchief, entirely concealing the 
hair, but so covered with diamonds, that her 
coiffure was one blaze of jewels. The hud- 
dled position she maintained in the corner 
prevented me from seeing the details of her 
dress; but I could perceive glimpes of blue 


and silver brocade, underneath a loose pelisse 


apartment, with low sofas round three sides | of fine purple cloth, edged with sable; and 


of it, and the fourth side lived with a double | 


peeping out benesth a slipper of gold stuff 


|| embroidered with pearls. The lower end of 


which she knew awaited her. But there were || the dancing girls attached to the harem—all the room was occupied with female attendants, 


in the crowd at hertrial, hearts made of softer | 





muterials than those of her mexorable judges. || y 


of them young, and very gaily dressed, in) s 
embroidered || 


various colored short vests, 


tanding ; and many of those who were in the 
preceding chamber wneTee, and prostrating 
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themedives before ‘the “haughty und silent ther son, Ali Bey, 3 a beautiful hoy, about ten ||the exlase of the two first. 


They glided 


beauty, put the hem of her garment to their | years old, full of sprightliness and intelligence; || round each other bent their bodies backwards 


foreheads, and then kissed her hands. 


‘and although unable to speak any thing but 1 in a most extraordinary manner, closed their 


We did not long remain in her presence, | Turkish, he very soon made acquaintance ||eyes, and looked as if they were going to 


but were shown into another room where we || with me, and contrived to sustain a very | faiut away; then recovering themselves 
found two of Hussein Pasha’s wives, seated | 
very amicably together upon the same sofa. 
The one who occupied the place of honor was 


s, re- 
animated conversation in pantomime. The | commenced de plus fort. I thought of Lady 
beautiful favorite also arrived, and was | 'M. W. Montague’s description of Eastern 
salaamed by the three wives as a superior being, | ‘dancing, and silently wondered at her admi- 





covered with a pelisse of black velvet and) and the place of honor was immediately |/ration of it; but, whatever might have been 


} 


} 
gold, the handkerchief on her head glittering jyielded to her; all of which courtesies were | my private opinion of this strange series of 
| 


. . . ~if 
with diamonds, interspersed with bouquets of | 


natural flowers; but her countenance, though 


bore evident traces of ill health. The other 
wife, a fine portly, good humored looking 
creature, with lively black eyes and an agree-| 
able countenance and manner, made me sit, 
by her on the sofa, when our salaams had 
been duly performed to her and her com-, 
panion; and holding my hand in hers, which | | 
she pressed very often, she began a very long 
conversation through the medium of my | 
Greek friend, and told me how glad she was 
to see me, and that she hoped I would remain 
with her all day. A female slave now brought 
me a splendid chibouque, ornamented with 
diamonds; and as Turkish politeness exacts 
that no courtesy that is offered should be | 
rejected, I very gravely made an attempt to’ 
smoke, but so awkward a one that the first! 
whiff nearly choaked me, and set all the 
attendants into a titter; and I then explained 
that my countrywomen, not yet being sufli- 
ciently civilized to indulge in smoking, I yet 
remained in ignorance of that accomplish- 
ment, and felt quite unable to acquit myself, 
properly on the occasion, A second slave 
brought a tray with sweatmeats and _ 
water, followed by another with coffee 
small silvered cups covered with a beaut 
Indian shawl. My good-humored friend | 
never relinquished my hand, and continued | 
talking with me with as much volubility as if 
I understood all that she was saying. She) 
wore on her head a fortune in diamonds, some 
of them set as peacocks feathers, some like 
roses, stars, &c. &e.; and round her throat } 
was a necklace of at least twenty strings of 
fine Oriental pearls. Her dress was of green | 
and gold brocade, over a symar of white 
gauze; trousers of carnation colored silk, | 
bound round her waist with a striped Persian | 
shawl of immense value; and over all, 
pelisse of fine purple cloth, edged with sable 
Slippers of gold brocade, embroidered with | 
pearls, were on the floor, but her feet were | 
bare; and TI perceived that the nail of the! 
great toe was dyed red, as well as the nails’ 
and palms of her hands. 
The pasha’s third wife now made her ap-! 
pearance dressed in rose color from head to 
foot, and ornamented, like the others, with | 
a profusion of diamonds, and hoops of pearls 


in her head dress. She was accompanied by || 
a 


the three wives, and they shufiled out in 


“made up the procession. 


| pasha’s favorite and wives ; my friend of the |/into the thumb. 


‘gow they sawed their bodies from side to} j 


,| hair and letting it fall loosely over their 


a| the Tagliom of the troop, clad in a short yel- 
. low vest, and scarlet trousers emboidered in 


slow movements, in which le coprs faisait 


received by her with the same sullen apathy | gesticulations, good breeding compelled me 


(that had characterized her reception of us. | to praise the execution of it; and my appro- 


pleasing, was neither young nor pretty, and | 
jand their attendants, who had accompanied | entertainers, While, one by one, the nymphs 


\them, being ranged at the lower end of the) joined in the maze and thickened the plot, 


° e | F ° 
These four queens of diamonds being seated, | bation appeared very much to delight my 


i] : 
room, my Chatty friend gave a bunch of keys |the black eunuch appeared with a summons 


‘to the Mother of the Maids, (who by the by, | from the gentleman below. We had exceeded 


was the only person besides ourselves priv- our leave of absence—the steamer was ready 





ileged to be seated in the presence ;) and that jo depart—tlie captain was losing patience. 
| personage, opening a large closet, took from || ‘My friend of the pearl necklace held me fast, 
it a quantity of shawls, and slippers of velver| and would not hear of my departure ; but we 
embroidered in gold, which she carried away, | were forced to obey. In rising to make my 
followed by a troop of slaves. This was a} adieus, my shaw! fell off; and the three wives, 
preliminary to the exhibition of the dancing | in astonishment at the shape of my dress, so 
girls ; and after a pause we were summoned | unlike their own, which leaves the waist quite 
away also. The favorite arose, followed by [nconfined, and every thing else 
i ‘To rise and fall, as Heaven pleases,’ 

succession, their long trains sweeping the 
floor; then the Greek domina and myself, | inquired how I could have got into my gown. 
followed by the remainder of the attendants, | 


spanned me round with their hands, and 


Another part of my toilette which excited 
We proceeded to | their surprise was my gloves, 
the first apartment in which we had been 
shown, Chairs were placed on the sofas, the | 


which they 


the boy, Ali Bey, undertook to set them right, 
four highest of which were occupied by the | and commenced by putting his two fingers 


| But avother hint from the 
pearl necklace still making me sit by her, and jcunuch warned us to be gone; and, after 


holding my hand in hers, as if desirous of going through the ceremony of hand-kissing, 
makiug amends in her own person for the | and receiving a cordial invitation to repeat 


n ,deficiency of politeness exhibited by the | my visit whenever I should again pass by 


favorite. Widden, we left the mysterious precincts of 


Then began the strangest music I ever! the harem, conducted by the grinning negro, 
heard. Six young girls, sitting cross-legged || who I observed to have been profuse of laughs 
upon a low sofa, commenced a chant, which | and jokes with ull the ladies, as well as their 
they accompanied with their tambourines, | “attendants—going i in and out without salaam- 


ing any one, and brandishing his riding-whip 


side in time to the measure, like a row of trees! jn their presence with as much nonchalance 
bending to the wind. 


In the gallery beyond ‘as ifhe had been the Kislar Aga himself, 

we saw * the mother’ distributing to the dan-j) J] noticed, that the principal magnificence 
cers Slippers, and shawls which they bound || of the harem consists in the dresses of the 
| round their waists; and then, unbraiding their |) Jadies ; for, although cloth of gold, silver 
brocade, velvets, and rich furs, Indian shawls, 
diamonds and pearls, are in profusion, the 
‘fiPniture of the apartments is simple and 
ress The lattices are gilt inside, and 


shoulders, they sounded their castinests ; and || 


gold, advanced along and executed several|! shaded with muslin curtains; the sofas are 


! 
covered with satin brocade, the ceilings inlaid 
plus de frais que les pieds. The singers now || with cedar wood, and there are little nitches 
swelled their notes cresendo, gradually quick- || 


jin the walls, in which are placed vases of cut 
ening the measure of their chant, the strokes |! crystal, containing sweetmeats and perfumes. 


on their tambourines, and the indulations of | In one of the ladies’ rooms was an old-fashion- 
their bodies, while the two dancers yen French musical clock. 
“avery expressive pantomine, much in the 








and, in another, a 
large bear skin was spread in a corner, upon 
same slow movement fandango. Then ar- |whieh two litte children were rolling about 


rived a third dancer, which scemed to increase Hike puppies, 





severally tried to put on unsuccessfully, until | 
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Fans of peacock’ 8 ‘feathers, with silver guished fairies in the country. She then led 
handles were hanging against the wall. But} me into a room very curiously furnished, and 
beyond the above mentioned objects no arti- || feeling myself very much fatigued, I resorted 
icle of furniture was visible ; nor could I per-||to a seat amid the surrounding wonders that 
ceivethe slightest trace of female employment. || continually attracted my attention and excited 

As I quitted the pasha’s palace, I could not} my admiration, 
forbear pitying the fate of its female inhabi-|| After the Queen had left me for a few mo- 
tants—without education, without saidian st ments, she returned followed by two of her 
ment for their time, without liberty, and!| servants, who held in their hands baskets of 
(judging from the countenances of above a}| the most delicate and splendid workmanship, 
hundred women whom I had just seen) with-|| of shining silver, filled with all manner of 
out mind, intellect or thought! Perhaps the || fruits and delicacies suited to the season, 
latter deficiencies may be a blessing, situated |) such as I had never before seen, and which 
as they are; and how melancholy must be||f found, on tasting, to be very delicious. After 
the moral position of human beings to whom || [had refreshed myselfby rest and partaken of 
such a reflection can be applied! but how/|| the dainties presented for my entertainment, 
inadequately can the luxuries which surround ||[ felt an extreme uneasiness from my lost 
their merely animal existence compensate for || Condition, which the beautiful queen could not 
the interchange of thought and communion of | but observe, and told me as soon as I wished 
soul which education alone cau bestow ! | [ should be safely conducted out of the for- 
| est. When L had stayed some time longer, 
if felt a great curiosity to examine the palace 
| 
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more closely, Assoon as it was known to 


the Rural R 
‘For 1¢ Rural Repository. iny kind hostess, my request was immediate- 


What induced the conversation we are not 
prepared to say, (perhaps it might have been 
some suspicious looks or signs, or words 
from him,) but the ladies were discussing his 


;acquirements in the presence of her child, 


and one of them in the course of her remarks 
observed that * Mr. had a soft place 
in his head,’ 

This was treasured up by the child, and at 
a subsequent visit, the young pbrenologist 
commenced an examination of the genitle- 
man’s cranium, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing where his new organ was situated.— 
Unfortunately she imagined she had found it ; 
and the mathematician who ran through the 
streets crying out ‘ Eureka,’ when he had 
solved a difficult problem, was scarcely more 
delighted than she, when, to the discomfiture 
of the ladies, she exclaimed, ‘Oh! sister, 
Mr. ———, really has as you said, a soft 
place in his head, for here it is under my 
finger now!’ 

It is unnecessary to add, we never expect 
to have the pleasure of publishing the 











A Fairy Dream. 
* It is good, through the loop holes of retreat, to peep at 
such a world and see the stir and not feel the crowd.’ 


iy complied with. I found it to be of very 
\ Singular censtruction, and as time fails me 
}to give a minute description, I will pass on 
. - . =) i ‘ das 

One night, after I had retired from the’ ’ 


‘ to relate in her own language, the story of|! 
business of the day, I fell asleep, and as I 


this beautiful princess, whose confidence | had || 


slept, I funcied myself traveling in a dist: 
PL y . dae Sees tant! completely g gained, 


country, and as I was riding slowly through a 





‘I was brought up in courtly grandeur, my 


|marriage of Mr. , to either of the ladies 
referred to.—Snow Hill Banner. 








Once a Farmer, Now a Governor —Gov. 
_Ritner was once a bound boy to Jacob Myers, 
Esq. an independent farmer of Cumberland 
county, who brought him up, Atthe late cel- 





large and dreary forest, all at once my atten- 


tion was attracted to a sequestered village, that , , - 
|, parent, and at the age of eighteen, bwas enga- 


ged to a yqung prince, who was about to take 


the largest of which was abouttwo feet high. 
“ _stegl Ags _ © ‘||the throne, All would have been well, had it! 
You moy judge of my surprise, on finding, 
yyself separated from all acquaintances || : 
sa I 2 Oe ogre og tered my apartment with a countenance Ij 
in this lonely vale, no kindred spirit to} 
sympathize with me in my forlorn condition ; 
yimpathiz th mein my f rn condition 5! ice never to see the prince again, or she 


or a moment stood motionless, All at 
fora I would take me from my father’s never to 


e was startlec sound of the 
once I was “ ruled by the soun ! th see him more ; and as she spoke she stamp- 
sweetest music, that would have vied with | 
the exquisite strains from the harp of Orpheus, | 


which I thought proceeded from the largest) 


jed her foot with violence. I stood affrighted | 
/not knowing what to do; finally I thought if} 


[could call my attendants I should be safe. 
building. As soon asT had recovered from 
my surprise, I determined to Knock at the)! carried me by force to the place where you| 

F s aa > > ‘ ery ° 
door. I had not stood long before a very) joy see me," and as she spake tears of inex-| 


akimo fic , sin in stature ‘ > °Prap- || is " 
striking figure, small in stature, m ide her ap pressible grief suffused her cheeks. ‘ O| 


pearance, who, by her ingenuous counte- 


cruel fate!’ she exclaimed, 


hance, soon gained my confidence, and) | loomed me 2” 


politely invited me into her palace. Having|) 7 was almost petrified with astonishment, 
a very earnest desire to enter a mansion so | 
novel in its appearance. I accepted the invi- ‘and her sparkling and expressive eyes, and 
tation ; but you may fancy to yourself my ‘after she had ended her short history, a little 
agitation, on finding that Lwas opposed by an | 
apparently insurmountable obstacle, from the | 
sinallness of the building in contrast with my 
size. The Queen seeing my solicitude, to my 
great astonishment, I found my magnitude at 


Hudson, March 30, 1839. A. M. G. 





once diminished, so that I could enter without | A Caution. 


the least difficulty this singular abode. AsI 


passed through the hall, my eyes were attract- cither talent or intelligence, was in the habit 


ed to the walls, where were suspended the por- of visiting a family in which there were among 


traits and representations of all the distin-) others, two ladies and a litte girl. 


\Wishes were all gratified by an indulgent) 


| not been for acruel fairy, who one day en-|| 


shall never forget. She told me] must prom- | 


| As I endeavored to call, she immediately | 





fairy entered the room, and suspecting her 
_confession, shook her violently by the shoul-| 
der, and as [ attempted to rescue her I awoke.) 


A young gentleman not remarkable fos 


ebration of the 4th of July at Carlisle, 
\Mr Myers, President, gave the following 
|; toast ; 

| , By Jacob Myers President of the day :-— 
Joseph Ritner—He was always a good boy, 





jand has still grown better; every thing he 
did he always did well ; he nade a good far- 
‘mer, a good legislator and is a very good 
| Governor.’ Boys, read over the toast. 





i| Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deduction 
the amount of “Po ostage paid. 

i M. New Paltz Landing, N. Y. $2,00; 8S. C. F. Salem, 
| N. ¥. 1.00; B.R.P. Whiting, Mass. $1,00; C. W. Dana, 
| eas $1,00; H.L. Maryville, Ten. 81,00; CM. Hinsdale, 
Mass. $1 00: P. M. Manche ster, Vt. $5,00; J C. Dracut, 
|| Ms. $2,00; J. D. M. Wilbraham, Ms. 81, 00: 8. W. Colum: 
|| bus, O. $1 00; T.W.F. Westport, Cr. 81,00; H.8. 8. But- 
fi ilo, N. Y. $1, 00; B. L. Greenville, N. Y. $1,00; L. D. 8. 
| Cornwall Bridge, Ct. $1,00; J. W. L. Shoreham, Vt. 1,00; 
| P. M. Cazenovia, N. Y. $1,00; J. P. Harmony, N. ¥. 
| 30, 62; J. W. Lawre rag fy Y.$1,00; B. P. Van Deu 
|| senvilte, Ms. $1,00; C. 1. T. South "Lee, $1,00; W. IL. 
ie Granville N. Y. $1,00. 








MARRIED, 
i In this city on the 12th inst. by the Rev. J. B. Water 


und as I stood gazing on her beautiful form) bury, Mr. Thomas P. Nash, of the firm of Tobey & Nash, 


\! to Miss Sarah J. daughter ‘of Jared Macy, afl of this city. 
| On the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Milton Mar 
} tin to Miss Caroline Hotlman, both of Claverack. 





DIED, 


| 

| Inthis city, on the 18th inst. Henry Martin, youngest 

|| son of Horace and Caroline M. Spencer, aged 11 months, 
3 weeks, and 2 days. 

| On the 10th inst. Charles R. son of Samuel and Lucy R. 
| Bostwick, aged 5 months and 5 days. 

| On the 15th inst. Mary C. daughter of Wm H. and 

|| Phebe G. Dornin, aged 5 months and 24 days. 

|| In Berlin Rensselaer Co. at the residence of Gorham 
Denison, Esq. on the 4th inst. afte r a lingering and “es 
il!ness, Jarius C. Maxon, in the 28th year of his age 

Mr. Maxon Was a young man ‘of high standing in com- 

munity and his numerous friends deeply mourn his early 
fate. 

At Claverack, on Thursday the 11th inst. Francis, son 

| of Silas Camp, Lsy. aged 2 years and 10 months. 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 








In numbers, soft and low. 


No varied scenes have marked my life, 
But deep and burning thought, 
Within the confines of the heart, 





ORBUGLINAL POB@RY> 


Have many changes wrought. 








For the Rural Repository. 
Spring. 
Tue morning sun was bright and gay, 
And promised that the coming day 
Should with its cloudless beams be blest, 
-Till night should bring the hours of rest. 


But ere that sun had reached its height, 
Behind a cloud it hid from sight; 
And darkness all the sky o’ercast, 
While showers of rain were falling fast. 


Just such is spring —its beauteous flowers 
Are brought to life by suns and showers, 

And dressed in all their lovely dyes, 

By varying winds, and changing skies. 

And such is life—though hopes beguile, 

Its skies alternate weep and smile— 

A joy, and then a bitter tear, 

Through all its short, uncertain year. 8. B. 


For the Rural Repository. 
On the Death of Margarct Dorr. 
* A wail was heard around the bier— 
The death-bed of the young ; 
Amid her tears the funeral chant 
A widowed mother sung.—Mrs. Hemans. 
Au! she has gone—the young and fair, 
Gone from all woe and strife, 
Gone from the world’s deceitful snare, 
Gone to a better life; 
F led to the land where Jesus is, 
To dwell in holier, heavenly bliss. 


Mother, why weep? your child is blest 
Beyond what earth can give— 

Although the ties of love are sweet, 
While in thia world we live; 

But safer still isthe lonely dove, 

When shielded by protecting love. 


Oh! she was sweet; and the cords of love 
She’d wound around thy heart ; 

But the mandate came from realmsabove, 
Calling her from earth to part,— 

With her love for its beauty and fragrant flowers, 

Her voice is still in earth’s sunny bowers. 


Her eye was dark, and in its depths 
There dwelt a fount of love :— 
Too fond for the deceiving world, 
She found her home above— 
Then weep not for the loved one flown 
To Heaven, for she was all its own. 


CASSIOPEA. 
Spencertown, N. Y. 


From the Ladies’ Repository. 
The Dying Poctess. 
BY MISS N. THORNING, 
My lute, my lute, but one more strain 
Shall sweep thy strings along, 
And for the last, last time I'll pour 
My spirit forth in song. 


Yes, one méfre strain, ere on my brow 
The death damps sinks in night; 
Ere from my heart the life-tide ebbs, 

Or from my sou! the light. 


For I have waked thy tones, my lute, 
In hours of joy and wo; 


Mine was a heart which ever longed 
For things on which to pour 

The deep affections of the soul, 
A rich, o’er flowing store. 





What has it met ? unanswered love 
E’en from a parent’s eye; 
Affection finding no return, 
The distant, cold reply ! 


To nature’s works my heart then clung, 
Each flower and murmuring rill, 
Each had a voice with glowing joy, 
My trusting heart to fill. 





I deeply, fondly loved them all, 
Each pale and glittering star, 
Seemed like some guardian spirit’s eye 
Watching my steps from far. 
The deep, blue, glorious heaven above, 
And e’en the ocean’s roll, 
Was joy unto my longing sight, 
And music to my soul. 


And I have watched them till my heart 
Grew passionate and strong ; 

And o’er my soul there came a gush 
Of poesy, and song. 


The gift of song—it is a deep, 
A high and glorious power, 

And it was mine—this thrilling gift, 
My all, my only dower, 


But yet there ever was a tone 
Of sadness in my song, 
The joyous notes swelled fitfully, 
The sad alone were strong. 
Too dreamlike may have been that heart 
Where lay a hidden store, 
That waited but another heart 
On which its love to pour. 


Another came—-and then the chain 
Which bound my sou! was broke ; 

And from a long and glowing dream 
My burning spirit woke. 


A deeper power was in my lute, 





A richer in my strain, 
Than e’er shall sound from out thuse chords, 
Or swell my song again. 


For that which gave my lute ¢hat tone, 
And caused that song to rise, 

Has faded like the sunset’s glow, 
In the rich summer skics. 


Too fondly, fervently I loved, 
My trust was all too deep, 

AndI was left to woman’s doom— 
In silent wo to’weep. 


And sadder grew my lute’s soft tones, 
To wo the chords were strung, 

With the deep bitterness of soul, 
Their mournful music rung. 

And yet I wish not that the gift 
Had never been bestowed, 

For soothing oft has been the power 
That from that gift has flowed. 

And this last strain that from my heart 
Its mournful tone has caught, 


= 





And calmed each bitter thought. 


Then let the strain be raised to Him, 
Whose deep and perfect love, 

Can change these feeble notes of earth 
To loftier strains above. 


I bow to Him— my spirit soon 
From earthly realms shall soar, 

And in his high and holy praise, 
A nobler song I'll pour. 

Charlestown, Mass. 





———— 


PROSPECTUS 


or THE 
WORAT, IRIPOSTWORY, 
16th Volume, (7th New Serics,) 


Devoted to Polite Literature, such as Moral and Senti- 
mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, \-c.&c. 

On Saturday, the 22d of June, 1839, will be issued the 
first number of the Sixtcenth Volume (Seventh New Series) 
of the Rurav Reposrrory. 

On issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Rural 
Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted ona similar plan 
and publishedin the same form as heretofore, aud that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 
cation by its further improvement in typographical execu- gm 
tion and original and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages cach, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, atthe end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Series) 
will commence onthe 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annum in advance,or One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
|} subsoribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 

free of postage, shall receive siz coples, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies aud one copy of either of the previous vol- 
umes. $y"Nosubscriptionreceived for less than one year. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1839. 


iy EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
|| requested to give the above afew insertions, or at leasta 
|| notice, and receive Subscriptions. 








JOB BROMO G, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the 
office of the Rurat Reposrrory, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
|| and Third Streets, such as 

Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 

| of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason- 
| able terms, as at any office in the city. 


Notice. 
ir New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
| previous numbers of the present volume, aud all the back 


| volumes excepi the Ist and 2d. 
' 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


|| 1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON N.Y. BY 


Wii. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
| twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 
TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance,or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, atthe expiration of three months 
fromthe time of subscribing, Any person who will remit 








|| usFive Dollars, free of posiage, shall receive siz copies, 
|; andany person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 


| postage, shall receive twelvecopies, and one copy of either 
| ofthe previous volumes. ¢& 3" No subscriptions received 
| forless than one year. Allthe back numbers furnished 
| to new subscribers 

| i All orders and Communications must be post paid 
to reccive attention. 





